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Obscure Genius.—A new poet has started up in humble life 
in Scotland. His name is Rogers, and he resides in Glasgow. 
He has a wife and nine children, whom he has supported upon 
his wages, which never exceeded twelve shillings a week. 


«“DINNA FORGET.” 


Here, put on thy fiager, this ring, love, 

And, when thou art far o’er the sea, 
Perhaps ‘o thy rind it will bring, love, 

Some th ught—some remembrance—of me, 
Our moments of rapwreand bliss, love, 

The haunts where so oft we have met, 
These tears, and the last parting kiss, love, 

It tells thee, O, “ dinna forget!” 


Thou mayest meet faces more fair, love, 
And charms more attractive than mine; 

Be moved by a more winning air, love, 
Or struck by a figure more fine. 

But shouldst thou a brighter eye see love, 
Or ringlets of more glossy jet, 

Let this still thy talisman be, love, . 
Look on it, and “ dinna forget.” 


And oh, when thou writest to me, love, 
The sealing impress with this ring; 

And that a sweet earnest will be, love, 
To which with fond hope I will cling. 

That thou to thy vows will be true, love, 
That happiness waiteth us yet,— 

One parting embrace—now adieu, love, 
This moment I’ll never forget. 


ORIGINAL BSSAY. 


{For the Philadelphia Album. | 
THE INFLUENCE OF WOMAN. 


‘« See, where Fame’s pictured band, 

In hues ethereal glides along; 

O! mark the transitory throng! 

Now they dazzle;—now they die;-- 
instant flit from light to shade. 

Stamp the fair forms for bright futurity— 
O! catch them ere they fade!” 


To the reflecting and contemplative mind, there is 
something peculiarly tranquillizing and soothing, in 
casting the eye back through the long vista of our 
departed days, and by the softened, mellow light of 
our faded years, to review the blissful moments, and 
saddened hours of our earlier existence. Numerous, 
and lengthened in the view, are the places over 
which the dark shadows of affection have been thrown, 
and scattered; but bright as stars on the bosom of 
night, gleam the far-between spots, where memory 
traces some fond memorial of blissful moments long 
since past and gone; moments when young love spread 
her enchantments around us, and pure affection shed 
her hallowed light over the pathway of life. Who 
can look back without emotion upon the overflowing 
joy of that instant, when the loved one of his bosom 
breathed into his enraptured ear, the vows of truth, 
and bade his heart to throb with a transport which 
seemed a glowing emanation from the highest heav- 
en? We envy not those few lethargic souls who 


have never enjoyed the gladdening influence of such 


a moment; a moment never to be forgotten. Let the 
darkness of adversity lower around his existence; let 
the loneliness of sorrow press upon his bosom; yet, 
even in the solitude and silence of a prison house, 
may his free thought return on the buoyant wing of 
memory, to the broad track of sunlight, which, in its 
radiance then burst upon his path. The remem- 
brance of our first and early love, is like the incense 
of flowers in the soft hush of twilight at the close of 
a summer's day;—and if united to the hope which has 
its hold on heaven, when the head is covered with 
the frost of accumulated years, it is the bright solace 
of declining life. the charm of peaceful, and cher- 
ished hours;—it soothes the pathway to the grave, 
and awakens these bright and prophetic visions, be- 
longing to a world which is unseen, and eternal. 

We have gazed with exquisite delight upon the 
varied groupe of the painter’s convass,—again and 
again, have our eyes traced the glowing lineaments 
of a Hebe, and an Euphrosyne,—and yet, what were 
they, when the enchanting recollections of our ear- 
liest love came thronging to the heart? They were 
as the liquid smile of the dying sun, to the streaming 
radiance of a summer noon,—as the moaning winds 
and falling leaves of an autumnal night, to the bland 
zephyrs, and budding flow’rs of a morn in spring, 
Such is the influence of gentle woman upon man in 
the dawn as it were of life. But did it die here;— 
did it fade as a vision whose brightness was too pure 
to be remembred; then might it be deemed but the 
hallucination of fancy, and the coinage of a poet’s 
brain. But in the true and faithful woman, this in- 
fluence grows brighter, and strengthens with the 
lapse of years; its gleams light the footsteps of man 
when standing on the verge of eternity; and its glim- 
merings are seen upon the dark cloads which linger 
in their deepest gloom, above the land of silence and 
death. 

But it is idle to dwell on emotions with which every 
mind of sensibility, must be familiar. When we look 
back upon the records of time, we find every thing 
receiving its colouring from the genius and influence 
of woman. Do we bend over the pages of Homer, 
or dwell upon the storied sculpture of Greece; what 
a throng of high-born spirits rush before the eye, 
burning with honour, and battling with plumed helm- 
ets and sounding shields, for the favour of the gods, 
and woman's love! Wesee hosts commingling with 
hosts,—the silver Scamander choked with the slain, 
and the walls of proud but ill-fated Illion, rased to 
the ground for the sake of the beautiful Helen, the 
choice of the enamoured Paris. How hasthe faith- 
fulness, and love, of Andromache,—of Hero and 
Leander been sung; and the glowing spirit of ancient 
song been poured forth in describing the exploits of 
valor, where the guerdon was love? The heart sad- 
dens in sympathy with the gentle Sappho, deserted 


dious song seems yet stealing from the rocks and 
hills of Greece, while the sighings of young and ten- 
der affections, went forth upon the passing zephyr, 
from every string of her sweet and impassioned lyre. 

But time has passed with his dark and overwhelm- 
ing wave, alike over the sorrows, and joys, of Sappho 
and Eurydise, of Andromache and Aspasia; and still 
lovely woman, throned aloof from the bustle and cares 
of men, holds her undisputed sway above his ambi- 
tion, and wakes the heart to love and admiration. 
The days of the Troubadours, those children of ro- 
mance and of song, have passed away;—the palmer 
has ceased his pilgrimage to the holy land,—the san- 
dal and scallop-shell are forgotton,—the Knight-er- 
rant no longer throws down his glove as the gage of 
defiance, or receives the victors crown from the fair 
hand of beauty,—and yet lovely, gentle woman goes 
on, conquering the heart of man by the irresistable 
influence of charms, and bringing the willing spirit 
in submissive and silken bondage to her feet. 

And it is this delightful influence which spreads 
around our early life, the garniture and gladness of 
a summer day, which sheds upon the bright sky, the 
beautiful blush of spring’s earliest morn. Do we 
view woman in the dawn of life,—bursting into in- 
nocence and beauty,—budding like some fair and ten- 
der flower upon the lap of the opening year,—dis- 
pensing pleasure to all around, and receiving the 
homage so justly her due;—how pure and lasting are 
those impressions upon the heart. Nor less sweet 
and durable are the emotions created in our bosoms, 
when we witness her, in the presence of Heaven, 
pledging her vows of fidelity to her chosen love, and 
in the heartfelt rapture of that hour, see the bright 
rays of that happiness, which with virtuous souls, 


lingers till the lamp of life goes out in its own feeble- 
ness.—[ be continued. } | 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


[For the Philadelphia Album.) 
SUPERSTITION. 

It was in the summer of the year 18—,that a stran- 
ger took lodgings in one of the beautiful villages of 
Rhode Island.—He was, apparently, between thirty 
and forty years of age; of a very reserved and taci- 
turn disposition; his face was handsome, but it bore 
the impress of deep and habitual dejection. He seem- 
ed to be wealthy; for he distributed in charity, what 
appeared vast sums to the simple people with whom 
he lodged. He would sit for hours on the little por- 
tico in front of the house, buried in profound melan- 
choly, and the only thing that seemed to give him 
any pleasure, was the society of the children of his 
landlady, whose prattle would often amuse him, and 
cause a smnile to gild his cheek, like the passage of a 
meteor over a dark and stormy sky. Manners so sin- 


by faithless Phaon; and the sweetness of her melo- j gular could not but excite some attention in a coun- 
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try village, and the report of the gossips soon reached 
the ears of the clergyman of the place. Mr. Wilson 
was a very worthy man, and it was his pleasure as 
well as duty to offer consolation to the afflicted, and 
he accordingly went to visit Mr. Laughton, for so the 
stranger called himself. 

He was received with cool politeness, and after 
trying in vain to enter into conversation with the 
stranger, he went away. He, however, repeated 
his visit, and, by degrees, Mr. Laughton seemed to 
take pleasure in his society, and once or twice ap- 
peared on the point of making some disclosure. 

At this time, Mr. Wilson was obliged to leave the 
place for a few days, and when he returned, his new 
acquaintance was no more. He was told that after 
his departure the stranger had relapsed into a state 
of despondence more deep than ever, and, on the se- 
cond evening, put an end to his existence by shoot- 
ing himself with a pistol. 

On his table was found a letter to his landlord, en- 
claging money for his debts and funeral expenses, 
and another addressed to the Rev. Mr. Wilson. It 
was as follows: — 

‘* When this meets your eye, the hand that penned 
it will be cold and powerless, and the mind that dic- 
tated it will have passed the dread barrier which se- 
parates the spiritual from the material world. This 
step is not a hasty one; I have long meditated it, for 
1 have nothing left to live for, and death appears to 
be my best resting place after a weary life. 

‘* My little property (papers relative to which you 
will find in my trunk) I leave to you, thinking that 
you will do more good with it than any one else.— 
You will find in my trunk a memoir of my life; after 
perusing which, I hope you will think me rather an 
object of pity than abhorrence.” 

On examination of the papers of this unhappy man, 
it was found that he died possessed of property to 
the amount of several thousand dollars, which, of 
course, devolved to Mr. Wilson, who, by his benevo- 
lent use of it, amply fulfilled the expectations of the 
donor. The memoir was transcribed by Mr. Wil- 
son; at his death it devolved to the present editor. 


STORY OF THE STRANGER. 

“Tam the youngest of the four sons of an opulent 
planter in Virginia: I was a very weak, sickly child, 
and it was not expected that I should survive to man- 
hood. My father had a maiden sister, one of the 
kindest and best hearted beings that ever existed.— 
She was staying at our house, and, pitying me, poor 
little wretch as I was, begged to have the rearing of 
me. It was granted readily enough, as I was like to 
prove a great source of trouble, and she took me 
home with her. She nursed me with all a mother’s 
care, and was rewarded by seeing me gradually sur- 
mount my infirmities, and become a strong, healthy 
child. She never would allow me to go to school, 
but taught me herself. 

‘* An education of this kind is a great disadvantage 
to.a boy: by not mixing with his fellows in the little 
world of a public school, he is apt to be timid, and 
dependant on those about him; and when he really 
enters the world, he knows not how to shift for him- 
self. . By the time I was twelve years old, my head 
was full of superstition and romance, for I had read 
every novel and, tale of horror that the circulating 
library could afford, while of every useful branch of 
knowledge I was profoundly ignorant. . 

_ “At this time, luckily for me, my father took me 
from my aunt, aad sent me toa public school. Here 
I was miserable enough at first; from being an object 
of the first consequence at home, I became a mere 


worth while to torment Miss Fanny, as they called 
me. However, after a time, I got over this; the rough 
usage to which I was exposed was of infinite service 
to me, and the continual attrition of rougher spirits 
gradually developed my energies. 

“Time passed on; I left school and entered col- 
lege. In this period I lost my mother and eldest 
brother; they both died of consumption, which was 
an hereditary disease in our family. I had passed 
one year in college, when the same disorder carried 
off my second brother, and, on thenext year, my on- 
ly remaining one, on attaining the same age, died 
also. 

“TI now thought that I could number my days pret- 
ty correctly. I was now nineteen; my brothers had 
all died in their twenty-second year; there was every 
probability of my being taken off as soon as I reach- 
ed that period.—I left college, for I had no heart to 
pursue my studies, and I should, very likely, have 
died of the fear of death, had I not fallen in love.— 
This, by giving a new bent to my mind, saved me for 
the present. It is said that ‘ the course of true love 
never did run smooth,’ and mine was not doomed to 
give Shakspeare the lie. 

‘Caroline Rivers was the daughter of a poor cler- 
gyman, and, as I was the heir of all my father’s 
wealth and grandeur, he thought she was by no 
means a fit match for me, and forbade me to think 
of her. I, like most dutiful sons, would have gone 
and done even as he commanded me not to do, but 
Caroline was too proud to enter any family by stealth 
—she told me I must be contented with her promise 
to marry whenever my father consented; nor could 
all a lover’s eloquence, potent as it is said to be, in- 
duce her to alter her determination. I was now suf- 
ficiently miserable, and began to think of my twenty- 
second year. J had never, entirely, got rid of my 
superstitious notions, and I determined to consult an 
old woman, who lived in the neighbourhood, and 
passed for a fortune-teller. Such are the strange 
inconsistencies of human nature; upon every other 
point my mind was strong enough, but to supersti- 
tion it was open. 


‘“‘The old hag informed me that I was infallibly 
doomed to die as my brothers had done, except I 
would implicitly follow her advice; she had a secret 
which would save me, but would not impart it unless 
I would promise to be guided by her, and also, never 
to reveal it. I promised—and she then told me that 
some families were visited by a kind of demon, who 
took up his abode in the body of a deceased member 
of it, and preyed upon the lives of the rest; that the 
only remedy was to open the body, take out the heart, 
burn it to ashes, which wereto be swallowed by 
the victim, who would then be relieved from further 
‘molestation. 


*¢ T was struck with horror at the idea, and declared 
I had rather die than submit to such a ceremony, but 
the persuasions of the old woman, who bade me re- 
member my promise, and the hopes that she held 
out, strengthened by instances within her knowledge 
of the experiment being made with success, induced 
me to waver in my resolution. 

T reflected upon my situation; life was new and 
hope was young; my prospects in life were fair and 
glorious; heir to a great estate, opulence seemed to 
court me; engaged to a beautiful and lovely girl, 
happiness seemed to await me, and from these bright 
visions I was to be shut out by the withering hand 
of death! And when a way of escape is open to me 
shall I not embrace it; however terrible? surely it is 
nat so terrible as the alternative. I had almost made 


cypher, except when my schoolfellows thought it |°P my mind to perform it, but a visit to Caroline de- 


termined me. ‘ Were it ten times as unnatural,’ 
said I to myself, as I left her, ‘I would do it, rather 
than beseparated from you!’ I, accordingly, went to 
the old weman, and told her my resolution to under- 
take it. She wished to accompany me, but I prefer- 
red going alone. She then gave me my instruc- 
tions, and I set out upon my unhallowed expedi- 
tion. 

“The grave-yard was in a very retired situation, 
about a quarter of a mile from the highroad, from 
which it was separated by a wood, through which a 
narrow path wound tothe place. It wasinthe month 
of November, a dark gloomy day, the wind howled 
fearfully through the trees, and seemed to me like 
the voices of spirits forbidding me to proceed. When 
I arrived at the tomb, being furnished with imple- 
ments, I forced the lock and entered. I was sur- 
prised to find no unpleasant smell in the vault, but, 
on opening the coffin, I found the body of'my brother, 
notwithstanding the time he had been dead, still as 
fresh as when first inhumed; the face had a sort of 
colour about it; the eyes were open, and, I thought, 
glared intelligence upon me! I summoned my reso- 
lution, I began to make an incision, when (at this 
distant period I can scarcely bear to relate it) the 
dead man raised himself up, threw out his arms, and 
uttered such a yell as human ears could not stand a 
repetition of.* It was enough for me; I had just 
strength to get out of the the tomb, when my senses 
forsook me, and I did not recover my consciousness 
for several months. I afterwards learned that I came 
home quite delirious, from which situation it was 
thought I should never recover. The result, howev- 
er, was that I entirely escaped the family disease, 
which I so much dreaded, and have enjoyed perfect 
bodily health ever since. Whether, as I then be- 
lieved, the fiend was put to flight by my attack, or 
whether my delirium effected a change in my con- 
stitution, I know not, but the fact is certain. 

“A short time after my recovery my father died, 
and as I was thus rendered opulent, and all obsta- 
cles to my marriage were removed, I should have 
been completely happy, had not the recollection of 
my terrible adventure in the tomb sometimes obtru- 
ded itself upon me. 

“ But soon an event happened, the dreadful reali- 
ty of which drove all the past from my mind, and left 
the future a blank.—About a month before the time 
which was fixed for our marriage, my Caroline was 
seized with a severe cold, which terminated in a de- 
cline, and she died within two months. How I sup- 
ported this event, I know not. There are some 
strokes of misfortune so overwhelming, that the mind 
is paralyzed. Mine was of this kind, {shed not a 
tear; the common and ordinary effects of grief were 
not observed in me, and it was remarked with what 
resignation I bore the calamity. ‘ But I had. that 
within which passeth show.’ How little they knew 
me! a kind of sullen despair took possession of me; 
I looked upon the event as an act of retribution for 
my sacriligious violation of the dead, and my impious 
attempt to oppose my destiny. I even wished for 
more calamity; in my despair I cried, ‘ pour on, I will 
endure?’ 

‘¢ After some time, I recovered from these feel- 
ings, and thought I had better die. I, therefore, made 
over my property to my relations, and embarked for 
South America, where I entered the Patriot service, 
in hopes that I should there find the remedy for a 
wounded spirit. For some years I sought death in 


* Whether this was the effect of a highly excited state of 


mind, I know not; certain it is, that, true or imaginary, it had 


upon me all the effect of horrid reality. 
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the field of battle, but he is apt to fly from the 
wretched. I determined to return to my native 
country, there to lay ny bones; I did so, and attract- 
ed by the beauty of the situation, I fixed my abode 
in this village. 

‘About a week ago, as I was sitting in my cham- 
ber in the evening, preceded by a strain of soft music, 
Caroline stood before me; she was dressed as a bride, 
and, with a look of ineffable sweetness, beckoned me 
to follow her—I rushed to clasp her in my arms, 
when, immediately, her form faded away into the 
moonbeams which entered my chamber. Twice has 
the vision been repeated, and I hasten to follow the 
blest spirit into that world ‘ where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest.’” C. 


An Address to the members of Trade Societies, and to 
the Working Classes generally :—Being an exposi- 
tion of the relative situation, condition and future 
prospects of the working people in the United 
States of America: together with a suggestion 
and outlines of a plan, by which they may gradu- 
ally and indefinitely improve their condition: —By 
a Fellow Labourer. Philadelphia, published by 
the Author. —1827. 


We at first thought of abreviating this long title; 
but on reflection, we considered it better, notwith- 
standing its prolixity, to lay it entire before our read- 
ers. Had we maimed it by any curtailment, the 
author would doubtless have been dissatisfied, on the 
ground that we had not afforded our readers a clear 
enough view of his design. That they may suffici- 
ently understand his design is also an object with 
ourselves, as it will facilitate their understanding of 
our remarks on his production. | 

There never was an age in which the human mind 
seemed to run riot amidst the subtleties of metaphy- 
sics and speculation, so completely as the present. 
Theorizing is evidently the rage of the day, and of all 
the subjects on which the minds of the theorists are 
let loose, that of bettering the condition of the work- 
ing classes of society seems to be pursued with most 
enthusiasm. It is indeed a laudable and benevolent 
object of pursuit. To devise plans for the diminu- 
tion of whatever hardships may be incident to the 
condition of that most useful and meritorious class of 
the community, to whose personal exertions all the 
other classes are indebted for their supply of the 
necessaries and comforts of life, must obtain the ap- 
probation of every good man. Butit is a dangerous 
subject for shallow or enthusiastic minds to meddle 
with. They are too apt to take but a narrow and 
contracted view of things. They look altogether on 
one side of the question; and in the ardour of their 
zeal to relieve the indigent, they would do injustice 
to the wealthy, and that too, as in the case of the plan 
recommended in the work before us, by means which 
if reduced to practice, would not only be far from 
rendering the general condition of mankind better, 
but would be injurious to a deplorable extent, to the 
very class whom they are labouring to benefit. 

The favourite scheme of the writer of the pam- 
plet, in common with almost all political visiona- 
ries, 1s not so much to exalt the poor as to hum- 
ble the rich. It is, in fact, the levelling scheme 
which was tried on a large scale, at the expense of 
the lives and fortunes of thousands of virtuous men, 
during the French revolution—that bloody period of 
fanaticism and barbarity, which has reflected more 
disgrace on human nature, than any other period of 
Ms history. But the devedling system failed there, 


.The materials of our food have to be extorted by la- 


‘what we are, a race necessitous and dependent, im- 


although it had the whole force of a theorizing na- 
tion to support it, as indeed a system so evidently 
inconsistent with the laws of nature and morality, 
must fail every where that it is attempted in this 
world. 

The advocates of the levelling plan seem to forget 
these two things; first, the absolute necessity of a 
working class, and second, the expediency, justice, 
and utility of a non-working class. To prove the 
necessity of a race of beings so dependent as that 
of men, on exertions both bodily and mental, for the 
means not only of comfort, but of subsistence itself, 
having among them a class who shall labour, as well 
as a class who shall think, would seem to require no 
argument. Does not the most ignorant know, that, 
with the exception of air and water, every thing 
necessary to life, can be procured only by exertion. 


bour from the earth, and by violence from the ani- 
mal kingdom. The same must be said of our cloth- 
ing; nay, of almost all our comforts and enjoyments. 
That there must be amongst us, therefore, a sufficient 
number of hands to exert this necessary labour, is 
imposed on us by the nature of our condition, and 
must be admitted by every sensible man as a decree 
of that sovereign Power, who thought fit to make us 


pelled by appetites and agitated by passions, which 
can never obtain their specific gratifications but by 
the aid of exertions, either personal or purchased. 


But the antipathy of the levellers is chiefly directed 
against the non-working, or as they call them, the 
non-productive classes of the community. ‘Since 
labour must be performed,” say they, “‘it is but fair 
that all should labour alike. There should be no 
drones in the hive; none should be permitted to eat 
the bread of idleness; none should be allowed to en- 
joy that for which he has not toiled. The rich should 
posse@ss no advantage over the poor; they should 
live in equal penury and work with equal diligence; 
by which means penury would be rendered pleasant, 
and labour light.” 


This is the panacea for all the evils of society; this 
is the grand instrument by which humanity is to be 
made happy. that is promulgated in the long titled 
pamphlet before us. Wonderfui discovery! Alas! 
that anv man should be so defective in common sense 
as not to see its absurdity. It would certainly be a 
strange way of promoting human happiness, to oblige 
those whom good management or good fortune has 
enabled to relieve themselves from many hardships 
and vexations, and to partake of a life of compara- 
tive ease and enjoyment, to relinquish those advan- 
tages, to cast from them the fruits of their labour 
and economy, or reject the gifts of providence, for 
the sake of being uniform in a career.of toil and pov- 
erty with the improvident, the unskilful, and the un- 
fortunate. 


But setting aside the injustice of sucha regulation, 
we maintain that it would have a pernicious effect 
apon the poor themselves. It would deprive the in- 
dustrious and well conducted amongst them, of 
all hopes of ever emancipating themselves by any 
efforts of exertion and care, from a state of drudgery. 
The influences of those aspirations after a more ele- 
vated and comfortable station in life, which stimu- 
lates their industry and cheers their toil, would be 
destroyed. Their struggle would be for mere exist- 
ence, since ease and comfort and luxury, would be 
utterly unattainable. Every generous and noble 
sentiment, every dignified and aspiring feeling, would 
become extinguished; and the groveling condition of 


the inferior animals, prowling and toiling three poaray 


in the day, devouring and revelling two, and dozing 
away the remainder in sluggish and hopeless apathy, 
would be the abject condition of poor humanity. 


In mercy then, oh, ye visionary reformers of soci- 
ety!—if you should have no regard to justice for the 
rich,—in mercy to the poor, leave distinction of rank 
to exist. Leave the frugal and industrious something 
to hope for as the reward of theirexertions. Do not 
say to them, ‘‘no matter how much you may earn, or 
how much you may accumulate, you must still be a 
slave to daily drudgery, your accumulations must 
not be used for your own benefit and at your own 
pleasure, but must become the property of the com- 
munity, and be distributed, whether you will or not, 
equally among the worthless and the worthy. As for 
yourselves you shall have no more claim to your earn- 
ings, than the the basest of your neighbours.” We 
beg, ye reformists, that ye will let the fair natural 
state of things remain, in which every man is per- 
mitted to earn as much as he can, and enjoy it as he 
may think proper. Away with your artificial re- 
strictions, your systems of common-property, and 
your unnatural denunciations of luxury and enjoy- 
ment;—away with them! Let justice reward merit 
according to its deserts, and let wealth, dignity, 
power, honour and fame, still exist as the sweet re- 
wards by which industry is excited, enterprise awak- 
ened, and genius aroused to exertion. 


We have not space to particularise and expose the 
numerous absurdities contained in the pamphlet 
whose title precedes these remarks. But to show 
that it contains absurdities sufficient to warrant all 
that we have said, we shall extract from it the fol- 
lowing passage, which is a kind of recapitulation of 
the various positions taken by the author throughout 
his work; and from which positions he draws the 
conclusion that the working classes should exert 
themselves, by their efforts at the elections of the 
different legislatures, to disorganize the present 
frame of society, and to establish such regulations as 
will compel all men of every class, to become labour- 
ers for a certain number of hours in the day! 


‘*] have now endeavoured to exhibit as clear a view 
as I can of the different classes of men which exist in 
society at large; also of the character of these classes, 
and of the relation in whieh they stand to each other. 
We have seen, nay, we do feel, the productive and work- 
ing classes toiling incessantly to produce and prepare 
every article of wealth for the use and enjoyment of 
man, which man can desire and enjoy; while themselves 
find it difficult to obtain a very scanty and precarious 
subsistence. We have seen the other classes obtaining, 
possessing, and enjoying, many of them in the greatest 
profusion, the proceeds of our labour without doing 
any thing themselves towards producing. We have 
had a view of some of the principal means by which 
this profusion of wealth is drained out of the posses- 
sion of its producers and accumulated by these class- 
es; that is to say by rents, usury, and profit. We have 
seen that the present institution of commerce, instead 
of indefinitely improving the condition of mankind, is 
only calculated through the increase of invention to 
plunge them into greater and greater difficulties; and 
that these difficulties can never be avoided, but must. 
continue to increase without end, until either invention 
or competition—whichever is found to be the real cause 
of them—shall be driven entirely from the world. We 
have perceived that, through sham representation, the 
real interests and prosperity of the working class are 
not promoted in their legislative assemblies, and that 
there is no hope that they ever will be, until a unity of 
interests shall be effected between them and their re- 
presentatives. And I think that we cannot but per- 
ceive that the chief reason why these evils are suffered 
any longer to scourge us, can be found only in a gene- 
ral want of intelligence among the great mass of the 
people, relative to the causes of them, and tothe means 
through which they may be avoided, and our true in- 
terests and real happiness secured.”’ 
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DISCOVERY OF MADEIRA. 


This island was discovered in the year 1344, 
by an Englishman, named Macham. He was 
driven upon it by a tempest, which overtook 
him as he was sailing to Spain with a lady of 
‘whom he was enamoured, and whom he was 
carrying off from her friends. The place where 
he landed is, to this day, called Machico, from 
the name of Macham. While he, and the la- 
dy, and some of his company were on shore, 
the ship, accidentally, drove out to sea, and 
they were obliged to remain on the island. His 
mistress soon died; and, to commemorate the 
ardour of his affection for her, be built a small 
chapel, which he called “Jesus,” and buried 
her in it. Over her grave he placed a tomb- 
stone, on which he inscribed her name and his 
own, together with the date and occasion of 


their arrival there. 


After some months’ residence on the island 
his men and he contrived to make a boat ou; 
of a large tree, in which, without sail or oar, 
they committed themselves to the ocean, and 
were cast upon the shore of Africa. The Moors, 
astonished at their appearance, carried them to 
their king, by whom they were sent, asa _pre- 
sent, to the king of Castile. Henry III., of that 
country, was induced, by the information re- 
ceived from Macham, to send a ship in search 
of the island, which was soon found, and taken 


possession of by the Spaniards. 
TOMB OF MACHAM’S ANNA. 


The foregoing historical fact relative to Ma- 
cham’s mistress, suggested the fdllowing stan- 
' zas, which he is supposed to have inscribed on 


ner tomb, | 
O’er my poor Anna’s lowly grave 


No dirge shall sound, no knell shall ring; 


But angels, as the high pines wave, 
Their half-heard “ Miserere” sing! 
No flowers of transient bloom at eve, 
The maidens on the turf shall strew, 
Nor sigh, as the sad spot they leave, 
Sweets to the sweet, a long adieu! 
But in this wilderness profound, 
O’er her the dove shall build its nest, 
And ocean swell with softer sound, 
A requiem to her dream of rest! 


when shall as quiet be, 
When not a friend or human eye 
Shall mark, beneath the mossy tree, 
The spot where we, forgotten, lie? 
To kiss her name on this cold stone, 


Is all that now on earth I crave; 
For in this world 1 am alone— 


Oh! lay me with her in the grave! 


and dresses with great taste and neatness. 


tre. 


down the hatchway. 


arrived at the Springs in twe days. 


Masonic Hall, without any additional charge. 


above account is extracted. 


~ WEDNESDAY, JULY 11, 1827. 


FPASHION’S MIRROR. 


Theatre,—Ths performances at the theatre, 
wluch were postponed on Monday, in conse- 
quence of the non-arrival from New-York of the 


nia, Ohio. 


for the first time in America, at the Bowery,— 
where Mademoiselle Eloise Lingis made her de- 
but on Thursday evening, in a pas seul. Her 
dancing, says Noah, is marked with ease grace 
and beauty; and she is, besides, a pretty girl, 


The French Dramatic corps arrived at New- 
York on Friday from New Orleans. The com- 
pany consists of 31 performers, including musi- 
cians, and will shortly appear at the Park thea- 


Fashionable Hats.--The ladies must not be 
angry if we occasionally say’a word about their | ting them up, a& very reasonable prices. We 
extravagance in articlesof dress. A gentleman understand that likenesses can be taken from 
in Baltimore lately wrote that he intended to 
send a fashionable hat to his daughter, but was 
afraid to venture it on thé deck of the packet 
by which it was to be: sent, and could not get it 


Saratoga Springs.--Upwards of 1000 visiters 


Seventy-five living rattlesnakes are now exhi- 
bited at the Big Black Walnut Tree at the 


“The Flying Dutchman” is said to be an Am- 
sterdam Vessel, which about a century ago, 
sailed from that Port: the Master’s name was 
Vanderdecken, whose constant boast it was, 
that “he would have his own way in spite of 
the Devil.” Once, on doubling the Cape, they 
were a whole day trying to weather Table Bay, 
the wind increasing ahead of them, and Vander- 
dechen walking the deck, continued swearing 
fearfully—just after Sun-set, he was spoke by a 
vessel, who asked him if he did not mean to go 
into the Bay that night, to which Vanderdecken, 
with a tremendous oath, replied “he would not, ' 
though he should beat about till the Day of ousy which a man ‘of sound understanding 
Judgment.” Vanderdecken never did go into 
Table Bay, and is believed to undergo the doom 
he so desperately dared. His Vesssel is seen 
in the Cape Seat in foul weather, sailing against 
the fiercest storm, with every inch of canvas 
set, striving in vain to reach her home, or send 
. | despatches to relatives, by other vessels. The 
hints upon which the Drama is founded, were 
taken from a short and interesting article in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, from whence also the 


J, B. Gardiner will act as our agent for Xe- 


i’ Several letters which should have been 
early attended to, we regret to perceive still re- | ha 
main unanswered. We must solicit the indul-| which that gentleman will thank him. In 


‘ 


necessary wardrobe, will take place this evening, 
when the celebrated performers Monsieur Achil- 
le, and Mesdames Achille and Hutin, will make 
their first appearance. They have selected the 
crand Pas de T'rots, from the opera of Tragan, 
and will appear in the Turkish costume.— 
There will also be several other performances. 

Our townsman, Forrest, after a short but suc- 
cessful campaign at Providence, has returned 
to New-York, and appeared, on Saturday even- 
ing, in Virginius, | 

“We learn,” says the New York Enquirer of 
Friday, “that the Signorina has in the hand- 
somest manner tendered her services for Mrs. 
Gilfut’s benefi;—an act of courtesy creditable 
to her as it will prove valuable to that accom- 
plished lady. She will probably do the bark 
scene in Tancredi, which is always popular and 
atiractive. 

Mademoiselle Heloise, from the Opera House, 
Paris, is “ tripping it on the light fantastic toe,” 


gence of our correspondents. The lady who this, however, he isi mistaken; Mr. Owen not 
has written us from the east, will be pleased to | 0n!y avows his infidelity, but does so exultinglys 
accept our unfeigned acknowledgements. Her | 4S he considers it a proof of that strength, of 
liberality and kindness will be long remember- | mind by which he has been enabled to throw off 
ed. A gentleman who writes us from Ohio, (a| what he es:eems the trammels of prejudice and 
member of the senate of that state,) is also en- | priestcraft. Had our corresponcent ever beard 
titled to our warmest thanks. His polite offer | any of Mr. Owen’s lectures, or read any of his 


ischeerfully accepted. writings, he would have known that, instead of 


A copy of the Album has been returned to the | ¥¢ absolutely, so far as respects his own feel- 
office, by mail, considerably mildewed. Post| ings, paid him a compliment. Mr. Owen does 
Masters will confer a great favour by informing | 2 pride himself more in his efforts to establish 
us when our papers reach their offices in that the common-property system of society, than 

: he does in the agency which he believes he shall 


Mr. Finley's new maps of Europe and the|¢ndom. In his late lecture in this city, he de- 
United States, an elegant general Atlas, &c. are 
said to excel any kindred publications of our 


country, and are sold at very moderate prices. 


Fine Arts.—Among the imprevements in the 
arts in this country, that of Lithography, or a 


drawing on stone, holds a distinguished rank 
One of the most elegant of the kind which has 
yet boen produced on either side of the Atlantic, 
is perhaps the superb portrait of Washington, 
now exhibiting at the Merchants’ Coffee House. 
It is executed by Pendleton, of Boston, from a 
drawing on stone by Rembrant Peale. We 
have also seen some very beautiful specimens at 
the Book Store and Artist’s Repository of our 
neighbour Simpson, who has a fine collection of 
lithographic prints, both foreign and native, and 
considering the skill and labour employed in get- 


the life, or from drawings furnished by the Li- 
thographer. 

We have just been favoured with a view of a 
most beautiful painting, in miniature, of a very 
handsome and interesting Spanish lady. It was 
executed by Mr. James P. Smith, No. 96, south 
Eleventh-street, a young and promising artist, 
several of whose performances have excited 


much adiniration, and are really deserving of 
high credit. 


Mr, Editor:—- 

In the Album, a few weeks since, 1 observed 
a piece headed “Robert Gwen,” in which I find 
the words “that great apostle of infidelity’— 
which words I have defaced with a black mark 
in the copy before me, and I trust every candid 
reader will do likewise. They are a disgrace to 
the Album. 1 know Infidelity and Deisin are 
stigmas with which Mr. Owen was charged; 
but charge is no proof, and faction, however 
scrutinizing, has never proved him to be either 
Infidel or Deist. 

_ There is a proper mean between that undis- 
tinguishing credulity, ana that universal jeal- 


discerns, and which the man of candour stu- 
dies to preserve. He makes allowance for the 
mixture of evil with good which is to be found 
in every human character. He expects none 
to be faultlesss, and he is unwilling to believe 
any without some commendable qualities. Un- 
der the influence of personal resentment he can 
be just to the merit of an enemy. He never 
lends an open ear to those defamatory reports 
and dark suggestions which among the censori- 
ous circulate with so much rapidity and meet 
with so ready acceptance. He is not hasty to 
judge, and requires full evidence before he will 


he keeps his judgment undecided, and during 
the period of suspense, leans to the most favour- 
able side. 

Let us therefore sympathize the ill-fated Mr. 
Owen, who has already experienced all the dis- 
4 pee incident to the human mind.— 
Whoever he is therefore, and whatever may be 
his talents, let us atleast allow him to depart in 
quiet, nor reproach him with infamy behind his 
back;—but “either say nothing of the absent or 
speak as a friend.” 


A FRIEND TO GENEROSITY. 
June 12th, 1827. 


This “Friend to Generosity” evidently ima- 
gined that in defending Mr. Owen frum the 
charge of infidelity, he is doing something for 


doing him injustice by the epithet in question, 


have in abolishing the religious faith of Christ. 


supposition, that there is merit in belief, and 


condemn. When there is just ground for doubt | - 


demerit in unbelief; and that the greater portion 


this subject we need not enlarge, as Mr. Owen’s 
exertions in the cause of infidelity are mauers 
of public notoriety. We wonder that our cor- 
respondent has been hitherto ignorant of them. 
With respect to Mr. Owen being an ill-fated 
man, and one who has experienced disappotnt- 
ments, he nimself absolutely denies that he is 
either; and he would consider such an assertion 


as a much greater calumny than any thing that 


~ Proposals have been issued at Knoxville, Ten: 
for publishing “ Strictures on the Ancient and 
Modern theories of Astronomy, with an entire 
new system of the universe, by the late Joseph 
S. Gaines. The proposals say:— , 
“If it should only answer the objects first 
proposed by the author, of exciting investigation 
on a subject truly interesting to the scientific 
world;--if it add to the promotion of science by 
detecting one radical error in the prevailing the- 
ory of Astronomy, (as 1 am persuaded it most 
assuredly will,) the publisher will be content.” 
A prospectus is issued for publishing, in the 
city of Williamsburg, Va. “ The Plough Boy,” 
a weekly paper. 

Proposals have been issued for publishing, in 
the city of Washington, “Fhe Columbian Re- 
gister,” a religious paper, to be issued weekly, 
by J. L. Skinner. Price $3 50. 

Ths Genius of Universal Emancipation, or, 
American Anti-Slavery Journal and Register of 
News, published at Baltimore, by B. Lundy, 
has been considerably enlarged and improved. 
Washington’s Papers have been safely remo- 
ved from Mount Vernon to Boston, where they 
are to be published. A prospectus of the pro- 
posed publication will soon be issued prepara- 
tory to obtaining subscriptions to the work; but 
several months must necessarily elapse before 
any of the volumes can‘appear. 

The works of Christopher Marlowe, the great 
predecessor of Shakspeare, have recently been 
republished in England. It is said that whoever 
admires Shakspeare, will, in Marlowe, find fresh 
food for intellectual enjoyment of the highest 
kind. 


DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 


The venerable Bishop White, of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church in Pennsylvania, has so- 
lemnized nearly 5000 marriages. He nas been 
in the ministry nearly éo ycars. 

On the 4th inst. G. B. Porter, Esq. Adjutant 
General of this state, presented Capt. D. Con- 
nor, of the Navy, with an elegant sword, which 
had been voted to him by the state legislature, 
as a reward for his gallantry and good conduct 
in the actions between the U.S. sloop of war 
Hornet and the British sloops of war Peacock 
and Pe: g tin. 

The budy of a female, holding an infant in 
her arms, was found in the Delaware on Satur- 
day. 

Maunch Chunk Railway.-—-This novel and in- 
teresting scene is the “Lion” of the day, and 
attracting an uncommon number of visiters 
from all parts of the country.—All examine it 
with amazement, and speak of it with delight. 

The National Anniversary was celebrated 
in Washington city with all the customary 
marks of respect, and with every indication of 
joyous satisfaction. There was no general pub- 
lic dinner on this occasion, it being deemed 
best to permit the citizens to enjoy themselves 
more comfortably at the festive board, in small 
rural, and other parties. In theaftemoon 2 
delightful rain laid the clouds of dust, and 


clared in positive terms, that “all the religions tempered the glowing heat of the atmosphere, 
in the world were founded ‘on the erroneous 


and made the close of theday delightfully 
pleasant. 


The Season.—The papers from every section 


of the calamities that have afflicted the human|of our happy countyy concur in the expression 
race, have sprung from rong creeds.” But! that the present season has been peculiarly fa- 
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yourable to the anxious hopes of the husband- 
man, and that vegetation seldom presents an 
appearance of so much freshness and vigour.— 
The farmers in the vicinity are busy in gather 
ing their first crop of bay, which they represent 
tw be unusually heavy. A slight frost was ex- 
perienced in New Haven, Staten Island, and in 
the neighborhood of Philadelphia, on Friday 
night last, but no apparent damage has been 
done to the vines and tender plants. Inthe in- 
terior of this state, on the banks of the Connec- 
ticut, the grain, particularly rye, is said to ne 
uncommonly fine; the stalks of which im many 
fields average more than six feet. The pros 
pects of the wheat harvest in New-York, Penn- 
sylvania, &c. are cheering beyond any former 
experience. 

The Baltimore troops who visited Washing- 
ton made an excursion to Mount Vernon, and, 
after spending some time at the tomb of Wash- 
ington, and in indulging a natural curiosity, in 
surveying the interesting place where lived and 
died the Father of his country, the corps re- 
embarked, and proceeded up to Alexandria. 

Great Haul.—Seven fishermen, of Albany, 
lately drew up 43,000 herrings, 23 shad, and a 
sturgeon, at Castleton flat, 9 miles beiow the 
city. They filled one batteau, two la‘ge skiffs, 
and one market boat, besides throwing overboard 
two or three thousand. 

It is said that a married sister of the unfor- 
tunate Whipple, residing in a distant part of 
New-York, having a slender constitution, and 
being in delicate health, was so much affected 
on hearing the awful death of her brother, that 
she has since died. 

From the Pittsburg Statesman we learn that 
the entire western section of the Pennsylvania 
State Canal is now under contract. 

The notorious Malapar arrived in Montrea), 
via Quebec, and was shortly after arrested at 
the suit of Mr. Gates, for a debt of 1200, and is 
now in jail. 

The Rochester Mercury of the 3d inst. says, 
—‘ Two genteel looking females were yesterday 
convicted of stealing from different stores. One 
is a married woman—the other single, and in 
the bloom of her eighteenth year! Alas! to what 
base uses May we not come? 

Slavery in New-York.—By a law of the state 
ot New-York, all slaves in that state, born be- 
fore the 4th of July, 1799, were, unconditional- 
ly, free on the FOURTH of JULY, 1827. The 
event was celebrated in the city with great de- 
monstration of joy, anda public procession 
consisting of several thousand individuals. 

A severe gale visited Montreal on the last of 
June, which was productive of much destruc- 
hon, and was attended with the loss of a num- 
ver of persons drowned. 

A Miss Carr, at Warren, R. I. on the 27th 
ult. had been passing a social hour with some 
friends, and on returning home was frightened 
py some real or imaginary object which caused 
her immediate death. 

We see it stated in the Savannah papers of 
the 11th of June, that 51 vessels were then in 
the harbour of that city, of which 26 were for 
foreign ports, principally for Liverpool. 

From the Pioneer. 
tent: since, on passing a church, I saw a 
ro 
lightning 

Query—W hat rational idea can people enter. 
to erect tohim a building, and to re- 
“ort to philosophical aid to defend it against his 
power, and preserve it for his use? 
resignation under the 

te counteract the lesson 

'f any one will show that the practice is com- 
ear with the Spirit of Christianity, they wil! 

isf¥ an | 
| INQUIRER. 
account of an elopement has 
just come to our ears. A gay young Lothario, 


- 


with a bud of bashfulness of fifty summer suns 
with a half a dozen moons or thereabouts. The 
elopement threw their relatives into great con- 
sternation.—Lothario had six teeth in his mouth 
—two above and four below. The silver hairs 
which trembled on his crown were precious 
from their scarcity. He limped a little ocea- 
sionally, but an old cane with a buck’s horn 
head gave velocity to his step. His dress was 
valuable. His coat would command fifty dol. 
lars from any museum keeper for its very anti- 
quity, and his breeches were Leyond all price. 


The lady—oh! how shall we speak of her! The 
lady was a picture of maiden innocence. It is 
surmised that this case resembles the great 
Wakefield case in England. 

A physician in Boston, visiting a patient, 
left his horse and chaise atthe door. The horse 
moved deliberately onward; and stopped at the 
door of a neighboring house, the master of 
which, with his lady, having just ordered a horse 
to take them in the country; without suspecting 
any mistake, but supposing it to be the horse 
they had sent for, had their baggage tied on, 
and immediately set off on their tour. 

The real Harvey Birch, or Cooper’s Spy of 
the Neutral Ground, is now living in the state 
of New-York, about 12 miles above the Fiskill 
Highlands. He is a worthy man, possessed of 
a fine farm, and answers very well with the de- 
scription given of him by Cooper. 

Wanted—A few choice ideas and excellent 
thoughts, for a Fourth of July article, which 
have not been used more than half a million of 


times. Inquire at any editorial work-shop in the 


country. 

Two Steam Boats have been burnt within a 
few weeks at Mobile; set on fire by incendiaries. 

The amount of duties paid into the State 
Treasury, for the last quarter, by eleven auc- 
tioneers of Philadelphia, was $46,039 87. 

The increase of crime in New York has ren- 
dered it necessary to open the police office on 
Sunday!! 

Constancy.—It is refreshing, in these days 
of fickleness, to light upon a trait like the fol- 
lowing. The merit of the swain is enhanced 
by the consideration that he was in no danger 
of being sued for “ breach of promise.” 

Rochester Mercury. 
From a Paris paper. 

About twenty years ago, a young man, vio- 
lently in love with a young Provincale, not be- 
ing able to obtain the consent of her family to 
their union, enlisted as a soldier. In the cam. 
paign of 1812 he was taken prisoner by the 
Russians, and sent into Siberia, whence he es- 
caped and joined a hoard of Turtars, then at 
war with China. He was a second time made 
prisoner; but, more fortunate than in his first 
captivity, he insinuated himself into the good 
graces of his conquerors, and gradually rose to 
the dignity of a Mandarin. His afiection did 
not however, change with his good fortune; he 
despatched a vessel to Europe to convey the ob- 
ject of his first love to China; this vessel has 
just arrived at Marseilles, and will return as 
soon as the object of its mission shall have been 
executed. 
Cuucorue, (Ohio) June 2. 

Melancholy Event!--On Monday morning 
last, our highly esteemed friend and fellow citi. 
zen, Mr. IRA DELANO, was discovered to be 
in a dying state, in consequence of having taken 
a large dose of laudanum. The circumstances 
which led to this most afflictive occurrence, are 
such as must awaken the liveliest sympathy in 
every generous bosom. Three short months 
since, the deceased closed the eyes of a wife 
entirely worthy of his love, and on whom he 
doated with more than romantic affection. Un- 
like those whose grief is speedily exhausted by 
its outward vehemence, the sorrows of our un- 
happy friend were secret and concentrated; and 


| preyed upon his heart with an intenseness the 


more corroding, because of his incessant efforts 
to shield them from public observation. The 
struggie was too much for him. The energies 
of his mind sunk under it; aud he swallowed 
the deadly draught, with a view of effecting his 
immediate reunion with one dearer to him than 
“existence itself.” ——[ Gazette. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 
The new administration had been completed 
and strengthened by the accession of influen- 
tial and powerful members from the recently 


ministerial benches. Lords Lansdowne and 


Carlisle, and Mr. Tierney, accepted of stations 
in the Cabinet; and Messrs. Abercrombie and 
Calcraft, and Sir James Macdonald had taken 
office. The London Sun announces these things 
as of the utmost importance to the country, and 
of disappointment to the ex-worthies, who fond- 
ly but delusively flattered themselves that a 
Ministry could not be formed without their 
soverein will and assistance. 


The seceders appear to be heart-sick of their 


foolish opposition, grounded on the aristocratic 
notion that they could overpower the King, 
commons and country. 

The annual breakfast of the Sunday School 
Union, with which there are now in connexion 
8789 scholars, 83,181 teachers, and upwards of 
900,000 pupils, took place in London on the 
morning of May.—The number of persons who 
sat down to breakfast was nearly 2000, consist- 
ing principally of the female teachers, in con- 
nexion with the Union. 

Machine for digging Potatoes.—Mr. Michae} 
Barry, of Swords, England, has invented a ma_ 
chine, simple in its construction and principle, 
by which, with two horses and one attendant, 
an acre of potatoes can be dug out in one hour. 

Leave was granted to E. G. Wakefield, a 
prisoner in Newgate, to appear on the following 
W ednesday at the bar of the house, to be heard 
against the bill for dissolving the marriage be- 
tween him and Miss Lurner. 

During the last year, sixty-five millions of 
Eggs were imported into England, from France, 
paying a duty, amounting to 22,000 pounds 
sterling. 

On the retent demise of her Highness, the 
reigning consort of the Bey of “Tunis, 1600 
slaves received their freedom. 

A Dublin paper states, that 1200 men were to 
leave England for Rio Janeiro, to reinforce the 
army of the Emperor of Brazil. They are en- 
tered as colonists to evade the law. } 

The poor taxes in England nearly equal the 
revenues of the United States. 


A lady in the North of Devon,has sent us the. 


following strange account of a supposed visit 
from Old Nick:—A curious occurrence took 
place in this neighbourhood a short time ago: 
A pony, belonging to a young lady, was found 
every morning in a miserable state, dirty. As 
it was supposed to have been taken out of the 
field for some nightly excursion, a person was 
placed to watch the field, and as soon as’ night 
set in, he observed by the light of the moon, a 
black hairy monster enter the field and leap on 
the back of the poney, which immediately 
bounded away, and galloped round the enclo- 
sure with great impetuosity. The next night 
some resolute fellows stationed themselves in 
different parts of the field, and the black gen. 
tleman having recommenced his nocturnal air- 
ing, they closed in upon him, and soon ascer- 
tained that the oppressor of the unfortunate 
pony was a large Baboon, which it is supposed 
had escaped from some wreck, and being oblig- 
ed to make the woods his soiitary retreat in the 
day time, had recourse to horse-exercise for 
recreation. 


From the U. S. Literary Gazette. 


Is this a time to be cloudy and sad, 
When our mother nature laughs around— 


When even the deep blue heavers look glad, | 
And gladness breathes from the blossoming 
ground. 


There are notes of joy frem the hang-bird and 
wren 
And the gossip of swallows through all the 
sky— 
The ground-squirrel gaily chirps by his den, 
And the wilding bee hums merrily by.’ 
The clouds are at piay in the azure space, 
And their eager at play on the bright green 
vale— 
And here they stretch to the frolic chase, 
And there they roll on the easy gale. 


There’s a dance of leaves in that aspen bower, 
There's a titter of winds in that beechen 
tree— 
There’s a smile on the fruit, and a smile on the 
flower— 
And a laugh from the brook that runs to the 
sea. 


And look at the broad-faced sun, how he 
smiles 
On the dewy earth that smiles in his ray, 
On the leaping waters and gay young isles— 
Ay, look,—and he'll smile thy gloom away. 


B. 


~ 


FOREIGN ARRIVALS. 


Ship Israel, 45 ds. from Londonderry, witi 
salt and passengers.—Barque (British) Mary 
Ann, 45 ds. from Belfast, with 207 passengers. 
—Ship Lancaster, 41 ds. from Liverpool, 44 
passengers. —Ship Superior, 53 ds. from Liver- 

ool, with salt and passengers.—Brig Charles 
aucett, 58 ds. from Bordeaux.—Sch. Eliza 
Piggot, from Laguira, with 20 passengers.— 
Ship Dido, 36 ds. from Lisbon. | 
CLEARED. 


Brig J. Eastburn, for St. Thomas.——Native; 
for do.—C hase for Havanna.—Star for Valpa- 
raiso. 


MARRIAGES. 


On the 5th inst. Mr. Adam Edleman, to 
Miss Margaret Wiley, both of this city. 

On the 5th inst. Mr. A. W. Correy, of 
New York, to Miss Zebia Smith, of this 
city. 

At Natches, Daniel Vertner, Esq. to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Harding, widow of Ly- 
man H. late Attorney General of Missis- 
sipi, and daughter of the Rev. Dr. Aber- 
combie, of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 


On Sunday morning after a long and 
painful illness which she bore with chris- 
tian fortitude, Martha, wife of A. Farrouilh. 


“ Few years but yield us proof of Death’s 
ambition, 
To cull his victims from the fairest fold.” 


In full assurance of admission into those 
regions where sorrow cannot enter, and 
pain is no more, died, on the 3d, of pres- 
ent month, Hannah, second daughter of 
Joshph Howell, of this city. Snatched, 
in the morning of her days, from a family 
and friends who fondly loved her, long, 
very long, will be felt the vacum, caused 
by her death. Possessing an understand- 
ing and judgment uncommon for her years, 
a mind finely cultivated, anda heart wurm- 
ly attached to the friends she professed to 
love, she depended not for happiness on 
general society, but sought it in the do- 
mestic circle, where her love as a daugh- 
ter and sister shone conspicuous. The on- 
ly consolation her bereaved relatives have, 
is in the hope of realizing her dying wish, 
that they may be re-united “a Family in 
Heaven.”’ 

On Sunday the 8th inst. Mrs. Jane 
Stiles, wife of Mr. John Stiles, aged 35 
years. 
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EARLY DEATH. 

From the day that John Walker married his dear in- 
dustrious stirring cousin, Mattie, his axe was always the 
first heard, and her wheel the earliest in the village. 
Children came, an with them new cares and redoubled 
industry. They were rosy thriving urchins, more for- 
ward at six years old than puny neglected starvelings 
are at nine. No sooner could they lisp or totter, than 
they learned to fear God and be useful. The very 
youngest girl, (always selected for the idle employ- 
ment of herding the cow,) would as soon have thought 
of going to herd without her breakfast, as without her 
hymn book and her knitting. 

It was just at the critical period when John had 
wrestled through all the infancy of his family, and when 
apprentice-fees, and an impending though unforseen 
calamity, might have proved beyond his unassisted re- 
sources, that an event occurred, which, while it reward- 
ed the manly exertions of his past life, set the charac- 
ter of my cottage hero ina new and no less superior 


died, leaving a large fortune to be divided according to 
the laws of consanguinity, between a host of needy re- 


ing cousin-german, came in for a double portion. This, 
by the by, I always considered as a piece of poetical 
justice for John’s having preferred in early life his por- 
tionless Mattie to a richer damsel. 

When John first came to show me the letter, an- 
nouncing his probable succession (for there were 
difficulties which I of course removed) to upwards of 
three hundred pounds, I did not think the worse of 
him for a little natural exultation, and for an exube- 
rance of joy chiefly manifested in ejaculations of thank- 
fulness to Providence. But when, on being put in ac- 
tual Possession of this unheard-of wealth, John, after re- 
serving an apprentice-fee for his eldest son, and a new 
gown which he insisted on buying for his wife, brought 
me the remainder to be carefully laid up for old age 
and infirmity; when the axe of this village Croesus, and 
the wheel of his diligent help-mate were heard as late 
and as early as ever, while not the slightest change 
took place in their frugal and laborious way of living, I 
set down John Walker for a philosopher, in the best 
sense of the word. 

But John’s Christian philosophy was soon destined 
to be tried in the tenderest point, and even there it 
has not failed him. He loved all his children, from his 
dutiful first-born, (who, though almost as tall as his fa- 
ther, was still the little Willie of his mother’s fond re- 
membrance,) to the child of his old age, the curly Ben- 
jamin, who climbed his knees when he came home at 
even, from the toils of the day. But there grew at his 
fire-side a creature upon whom few fathers could have 
looked on without predilection, or talked of without 
pride. Three chubby smiling rogues of sons had been 
followed into the world by a sweet gentle fairy of a 
daughter, whose noiseless step and quiet pastimes soon 
no less distinguished her, than her flaxen ringlets and 
her small though well-turned limbs. From the hour 
that she could smile in his face with an answering con- 
sciousness, this babe was never off John Walker’s knee; 
till, in all the childish gravity of premature womanhood, 
she found a nestling place on a stool at his feet, whence 
her fair hair gleamed inthe firelight on the yet unopen 
boards of the large family Bible. 

And did he not bless the being thus sent for his 
solace and consolation? Did there not sometimes trem. 


‘« Tears such as pious fathers shed, 
‘Upon a duteous daughter's head?” 


Yes! but ere long the character of these tears was 
changed, and painful anxiety mingled in every glance 
that rested on the earthly vessel that enclosed his bo- 
som’s treasure. 

Ellen, at fourteen, was just blooming into woman- 
hood. Her fairy form assumed a robustness beyond its i 


early promise; the roses on her cheek a hardier and 
brighter tint, and (as she joined her harvest field) the 
sober serenity of her smile sometimes gave place to the 
hearty, if not boisterous laugh of her companions. But 
it was the fallacious gleam of sunshine ushering ina 
cloudy and soon closed day. 

An insidious and fatal disease (for which human skill 
has seldom, if ever been able to devise a remedy less 
terrible than the immediate loss of a precious limb) 
gradually confined Ellen first. to her chair, and then, 
for long months of protracted suffering, to a bed of lan- 
guishing, where many a painful expedient was resorted 
to by the medical skill John was now happily enabled 
to command, to avert, if possible, an operation, to which 
the prejudices of the wisest of that rank oppose an 
almost invincible barrier. If I could not behold with- 
out sympathy the hectic flush that replaced Ellen’s 
more expanded roses, what were a father’s feelings 
when he saw her growing, as he often said, ‘* Ower bon- 
ny for a warld o’ sin and misery?” If I, with my fear- 
ful sense of its importance, nay, of its being indispen- 
sable to save her life, could only urge, with reluctant 
importunity, her acquiescence in the cruel sacrifice of 
her limb, why blame too harshly the paternal scruples 
and maternal weakness which hesitated to enforce, till 
perhaps too late, a step from which (though Ellen was 
a perfect model of passive fortitude) the heroism of 
fourteen might well be pardoned from shrinking. 

I left, when setting out ona short excursion, John 
Walker's family in all the painful conflict arising from 
a sense of stern duty on the one hand, and the recoil of 
nature from it on the other. The father, in speechless 
anguish, the mother harassed and dejected, the poor 
sufferer alone cheerful and resigned to all save an ope- 
ration, of the necessity for which the strong sanguine 
spirit of youth could never be persuaded; while I and 
every casual visitor read in her emaciated, though still 
beautiful countenance, no alternative between an in- 
stant, and probably too long deferred, amputation, and 
a lingering death of exquisite pain and hourly decay. 

How short-sighted is man in his fears, as well as in his 
hopes! During my brief absence, an epidemic, pre- 
vailing in the neighbourhood, entered John Walker's 
dwelling, and with a discriminating mercy, not the less 
unerring, though not always‘$o distinctly visible, seized 
on the only member of his household in every sense 
ripe for immortality, if patient suffering and angelic re- 
signation under long fatherly chastisement can contri- 
bute to maturity. ‘Three days of comparatively trifling 
illness sufficed gently to extinguish a flame already 
quivering in the socket; and Ellen died as she had 
lived, cheering and consoling all around her; speaking 
of death as one to whom life had never been much, and 
of heaven, as one whose conversation had, on her lone 
pillow, been for months past chiefly there. 

The hand cf Providence was so visible in the releese 
of one so patient and so dear, that John laid his darling’s 
head in the grave with the acquiescence of a Christian 
in-a mightier Father’s plan of mercy. He spoke of her 
sudden illness and edifying death-bed with manly com- 
posure; but there is in the breast of every parent, even 
the firmest and most pious, a nook, vulnerable as the 
heel of Achilles; and John wept like a child when he 
told me that his Ellen (the lowliness of whose stature 
threatened to be the only drawback on her beauty) had 
‘grown several inches during her illness, unobserved by 
any one till she was measured for her coffin! 


IN sPAIN. 

_ Aletter from Granada contains the following ac- 
count of a most extraordinary and horrible event, 
which has taken place in that ancient capital of the 
Moors:—On the 8th of December last, the Feast of 
the Conception, the church appertaining. to a con- 
vent of nuns at Granada, was filled as usual with the 


crowd of the faithful at high mass. . After the cere- 
mony, the crowd dispersed, and the only persons 


who lingered in the church were two cavalry officers. 
They were also in the act of returning, when a nun, 
who remained behind the rest of the sisterhood, made 

a sign to the officer who was following his comrade, 

that she wished to speak to him. He accordingly 

told his comrade to wait for him outside the church, 

and he returned to speak to the nun, when the follow- 

ing dialogue took place: ‘ You are a man of honor 

and discretion, I presume, sir?” ‘ Yes, sister, 1 am 

both the one and the other.” “ Are you willing to 

render me an important service?” * Yes sister.” “I 

will not conceal from you that the service I require 

at your hands, requires not only discretion, but ex- 

traordinary intrepidity: knowing this are you still 

willing to render me the service I require of you?" 

‘“* Yes, sister, 1 am determined.” ‘‘ Very well, when 

you hear the convent bell strike half-past twelve to- 
night, be at sucha gate, (particularizing the gate,) 

I shall be at the other side to open it, on your knock- 

ing twice, and you shall then learn what it is I re- 
quire of you. Will you be faithful to the rendez- 

vous?” * Yes, sister, I shall be there.” *‘ Well, Ide- 
pend upon you; adieu!’ They parted, and the officer 
quitted the church. On rejoining his comrade, he 
told him what had taken place, and asked him if he 
should keep the appointment. The other advised 

hitn to keep the appointment, and offered, for fear of 
accidents, to accompany him to the gate, at which 
the nun was to be. Accordingly, at the appointed 
hour, the two officers were at the gate, which, on the 
concerted signal being given, was opened by the nun. 

The chosen officer entered. The nun said, ** You 
are a man of courage and honour, and are entitled 
to my utmost gratitude.” The night being very dark, 
and the passages through which they had to go ob- 
scure, the nun made him hold a corner of her robe, 
and in this manner conducted him to her cell, where 
there was a lamp alight. She made him sit down, 
and invited him to take a glass of liquor with her, at 
the same time producing two bottles. She filled him 
a glass out of one, and took a little herself out of the 
other. After he had emptied his glass, she told him 
to go to one side of the bed, while she placed herself 
at the other. The officer obeyed—The nun then 
said, “ We are all alone—my door is fastened—look!” 
and at the same moment she discovered to him to his 
great horror and amazement, the dead body ofa monk, 
who had been poinarded. The nun then continued 
—‘ You must take upon your shoulders this body, 
and carry it oucside the convent; I will light you to 
the gate of the first court. You must instantly obey, 
or you area dead man; for, the first motion you make, 
unless it be to take up the body, I will shoot you 
through the head;” and suiting the action to the word, 
she drew a pistol from her bosom, and presented it 
at him. ‘I know, added she, that my own life will 
be the forfeit if you refuse; for, after shooting you, I 
have another pistol for myself.” The officer, seeing 
no other means of escape, took up the body on his 
shoulders, and, accompanied by the nun, who carried 
a dark lantern, proceeded to the gate by which he 
entered, and, on issuing from it, threw down his hor- 
rible burden at the feet of his comrade, who was 
waiting to laugh with him, at, what he supposed was 
a piousloveintrigue. After recounting to his friend 
the almost incredible adventures in which he had been 
engaged, they both resolved to. repair instantly to the 
Corregidor, and inform him of the circumstances. 
They had proceeded scarcely a hundred paces from 
the convent, when the officer who had brought out 
the body, suddenly complained of the most excruti- 

ating pains; he soon after fell upon the pavement, 


| and in a few moments expired. His friend, beside 
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himself with terror, ran with utmost speed to knock 
up the Corregidor, and inform him of this tissue of 
horrors. Notwithstanding the exertions of the ma- 
gistrates and the police, no discovery has yet been 
made of the demon who perpetrated this double mur- 
der. 


LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Original. 
THE FRIENDS. 

‘‘ Nay, Emily,” exclaimed Constance to his lively 
friend, “tell me, then most positively tell me, the 
name of this admirer of yours, on whom you bestow 
such animated praises. If you still keep him incog- 
nito, I shall suppose him to be only the creature of 
your vivid fancy, or the hero of the last novel you 
have been reading; so elegant a swain must have a 
name. Is it ** Orlando,” ** Alonzo,” or has the Apol- 
}0 Belvidere taken on himself the attributes of man 
in order to conquer the heart of my hitherto insensi- 
ble friend? Come now, confess! your imagination 
has created this prodigy of grace and eloquence .”— 
‘You may banter as you please,” returned Emily, 
‘but you will see that he is not the creature of my 
own fancy. Yes he hasa name, and such a name! 
just like himself—it has such a noble sound, and is 
at the same time so sweet!” 

Constance saw by the blush, and the earnest man- 
ner of her freind, that she was not, as usual, merely 
trying to excite her curiosity. She saw that the 
heart of Emily was touched by this nameless lover; 
and she knew that if that ardent heart was once en- 
tangled, it would love devotedly. She threw aside 
the appearance of bantering, and her gently persua- 
sive eloquence, aided by the involuntary tear, soon 
drew from her artless friend a full confession. She 
had met with the object of her admiration at a ball, 
ina neighbouring town, where she had been on a 
visit; she had danced with him, and granted his re- 
quest of calling to inquire after her health. Fre- 
quent opportunities of meeting had occurred, of 
which he had availed himself with avidity. And 
Emily, totally incapable of disguise, soon betrayed to 
her friend, that although he had not explicitly de- 
clared his attachment, he had convinced her, by 
every delicate and insinuating attention, by glances, 
sighs, and broken sentences, that his heart was her 
willing captive. Constance sighed deeply as she 
listened to this simple narrative. She loved Emily 
with all the fervour of genuine friendship. Experi- 
ence had taught her that “lordly man” will some- 
times stoop to the meanness of conquering hearts 
merely for amusement, and she dreaded lest this hero 
of Emily’s fond romance, should be one of those 
whom, some writer, I forget who, has emphatically 
styled “a modern vampire.” Her own heart had 


been thus sought*and won, by an appearance of the|} 


most devoted tenderness. Only one short year had 
passed since she had indulged in the hopes and 
pleasing dreams of a reciprocal attachment: when 
without any apparent cause, her lover had become 
distant, and estranged, and finally quitted the town 
where she then resided, bidding her adieu as a mere 
common acquaintance. He had kept his honour safe 
because he had never offered his land to her ac- 


ceptance in set terms; while every look, word, and|| 


action, had been such as to leave her no doubt of 
his attachment. Constance possessed spirit as well 
as tenderness, and she hid her disappointed hopes, 
her injured feelings, in her own bosom. She hid 
them even from Emily. They'had iow met after a 
separation of two years; a separation which had, 


-Constance and Emily, happy in mutual friendship, 


\ Or worthless al]! that earth, ‘besides, can give—— 


only rendered them more near to each other. In 
the overflowing'confidence of renewed intercourse, It 
was easy to obtain from the fond and trusting 
Emily all that her friend wished, yet dreaded to 
know. Not even the name was long withheld; and 
Constance learned, with indignant sorrow, that that 
name belonged to him who had won her own unsus- 
pecting heart. There was a painful struggle with 
its pride and the duty and tenderness she owed her. 
friend—the latter triumphed. ‘He may be sincere 
to you, my Emily,” she at length said—“but to me he 
has been like the serpent, which twines around his 
victim only to destroy it. You and I, my Emily, are 
not the only females whose hearts he has sought to 
conquer for his own amusement, but this I knew not 
till it was too late.” It was not too late for Emily— 
her fancy was charmed with the graces and insinua- 
ting manners of this “conqueror of hearts,” but her 
affections were not irrevocably gone, and she de- 
termined carefully to guard her heart against such 
attacks in future; he continued his attentions to his 
new favourite; but Emily, warned by her watchful 
friend, and acting entirely by her advice, soon con- 
vinced him that her’s was not a heart to be trifled 
with. He saw that an inexperienced girl had de- 
tected his hollow artifices, and his pride was humbled. 


and strong in innocence and virtue, soon learned to 
smile at their early disappointments. Each was 
happy in a sincere and constant lover, while he who 
had trifled with their youthful affections, was left an 


unconnected being, a “‘solitary link in the chain of 
creation.” H. M. 


[Original.] 
On reading a Poem entitled, “ The Blessings of Friendship.” 


Friendship, the poet’s dear and sacred theme, 
Friendship, thou art no visionary dream! 

1 feel thy links close twine around my heart, 

I clasp those bonds which death alone can part. 


This heart, long torn by wayward storms of life, . 
Still looks to thee, its haven ’midst the strife; 

Thy gentle hand has sooth’d the couch of pain, 
Thy melting voice has wak’d to life again 

A spirit struggling with o’erwhelming woes, 
Which, but for thee, had sunk to long repose. 

Oh! who can say that friendship’s but a name? 
What, save misanthropy, thy charms disclaim? 
Thou bond of life, thou balm, in mercy given, 
Thy sway on earth is but the type of heaven. 


When pillowed on thy fond, confiding breast, 
This aching head has found unwonted rest; 
W hen clinging to thy fond encircling arm, 
a soul has Jearn’d to smile at future harm; 
ith boundless trust, with tenderness sincere, 
‘Pve breath’d each feeling to thy listening ear, — 
And felt each thought ennobled and refin’d 
By such sweet interchange of mind with mind. 


Oh! let gay fashion’s vot’ries madly seek 

Their bliss in toys the slightest breath may break— 
Let the dull sons of avarice meanly pore 

Upon their shining heaps of worthlsss ore; 

Let pleasure’s throng pursue their wild career, 
Lost to thy thrilling smile, thy soothing tear; 

Let the ambitious soul, whose only aim 

Is to secure the varying breath of fame, 

Pursue their darling objects—but be mine 

The good [ prize, nor will with life resign! 
Friendship! for thee I’ve liv’d, and still must live, 


This heart must droop, like some neglected flower, 
If friendship’s smile withhold its genial power; 

But, blest by thee, my spirit still shall bear 

Life’s strange vicissitudes, and ceaseless care, 

Thus, while on earth, immortal joys | claim, 

“Bor love in heaven and friendship are the,same.” 


H. M. 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF TASTE. 
A female of cultivated taste has an influence upon 
society wherever she moves. She carries with her 
that secret attractive charm which operates like ma- 
gic'upon the beholder, fixes the attention and soft- 


ences over which we have no control. It is impos- 
sible to be long in her presence without feeling the 
superiority of that intellectual acquirement, which 
so dignifies her mind and person. Her words and ac- 
tions are dictated by its power, and give ease and 
grace to her motions. The cultivation of a correct 
taste is so joined in affinity with the social affections, 
that it is almost impossible to improve the one, with- 
out affecting the other. For it is seldom that we 
see this resplendent qualification attached to minds 
under the influenee of moral principles, negleetful of 
those social feelings which cement society together, 
and preserve it from jarring innovations. It is need- 
ful in every department of life; and more of our hap- 
piness is derived from this source, than we are often 
aware of. 

Look at domestic scenes with a discerning eye, 
and see the movements of a womanof taste. Ifshe 
is the head of a family, order appears to be the first 
law which governs and controls her actions. All 
her affairs are planned with wisdom; confusion and 
discord never disturb her mind. Her house is the 
seat of social happiness, where the stranger and 
friend can repose with delight; for neatness and or- 
der are the inmates of her habitation. The proud 
pedant may boast of her superiority in the literary 
world; yet, if she is destitute of that delicacy which 
softens and dignifies the female character, she must 
certainly yield up her ascendency over the moral 
world, to that woman (who, perhaps, in science is 
greatly her inferior) who has, by a constant attention 
to this criterion of the female character, acquired 
that knowledge of the propriety of conduct which 
regulates her actions, and causes her to shine by her 
own lustre. When this faculty is cultivated, the 
best use is made of every thing which surrounds us. 
The moral, intellectual and physical world, presents 
a volume ever open for instruction; and subjects 
adapted to the capacity for improvement, are always 
selected by the correct taste, for meditation and re- 
flection. The beautiful and sublime, are contem- 
plated with increasing pleasure, and every object 
which strikes the eye affords matter for improve- 
ment, and is monopolized to the best advantage. 

A woman of taste can render a cottage far more 
desirable than a palace without it; for if providence 
has been less bountiful to her of its rich gifts, yes, 
by the influence of this superior faculty, the eye is 
made to rest with the same delight upon that ar- 
rangement of its goods, as if abundance had_ been 
poured into her lap. The diréction of the female 
mind is not made to depend upon that variety of sci- 
entific pursuits as many might conclude; but more 
upon certain incidents or associations which take 
place in early life. Multiplicity of objects confuse 
the mind and leave it embarrassed: when if @ plain 
and simple subject was unfolded with perspicuity and 
ease, the mind would readily embrace the truth; and 
a channel of correct thinking would be open.whici 
it could pursue, with steadiness and perseverente. 
The taste thus early cultivated, will unite with the 
more vigorous faculties of the understanding, and 
blend together until the character was formed. The 
grand object in view relative to the female charac- 
ter is moral beauty; and in my opinion, the early cui- 
tivation of taste, with a proper attention to the un- 
derstanding, heart, and social affections, would make 
the nearest approaches to this acme of human know- 
ledge, for which the female character, was designec. 
It is to be lamented that persons of piety'should con- 
sider this a subject of little importance compared 
with others, when others are so much affected by it. 
Truly piety and virtue would shine with double lus- 


ens the feelings of the heart like those benign influ- 


tre where the faculty of taste is properly regarded. 
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(For the Philadelphia Album. } 


THE DESTRUCTION OF POMPEII. 
BY A LADY. 


And the diamonds of wit were floating there, 
On the light of mirth in the perfumed air, 
And there love fluttered his roseate wing, 
To the gay guitar and mandolin; 

Away and away to the music swéct, 

And the merry sound of the dancers feet; 
There were lips where fancy loved to linger, 
There were dimples formed by frolic’s finger, 
There were eyes whose soft voluptuous light, 
Might soothe in peace and inspire in fight, 
And the spirit of gaiety drove away care, 
For the sunlight of beauty shone smilingly there. 


Sut there came a hush o’er the dreamy spell, 

And the melody ceased to its wave-like swell, 

And murmuring voices came low on the air, 

Like the sighing of love o’er a tale of despair; 

And the tones of the mandolin ceased—and the breath 
Of the music was still—all was hushed as in death. 


Then the crowd rock’d and reel’d with a frightful emotion, 
Like the gathering swell of a storm on the ocean, 

And a shivering shriek, long, dreadful and clear, 

Rung, piercingly shrill on the overstrung ear; 

Oh! the rush of that moment! tumultuous prayer — 

Was gasped in a whirlwind of storm and despair; 

The memory of death each bosom oppressed, 

And a nightmare of feeling press’d cold on each breast; 
And shriek upon shriek, each more loud and more shrill, 
Followed close on that moment so fearfully still. 


‘Through the far open casement the hot air is gushing, 
Round the palace of pleasure the fite blood is rushing; 
The sky, like a blood stained funeral shroud, 

Envelopes the hall in its fiery cloud; 

Like the flashes of light from the thunder cloud riven, 
‘Lhe cinders pour duwn from the black smoking Heaven. 
— The eyes of the warriors are lifted on high, 

To the swift falling stars gf the blood-coloured sky; 
Aud rose-lips have lost their beautiful dye, 

In the gush of the heart’s dread agony. 


Yet one lovely girl is teft in the hall, 
In the midst of destruction’s enveloping thrall; 
Her cheek that like the blush of the dew, 
When the crimsyn rose-leaf glow’d sparkling through, 
That cheek is as pale and as cold as the snow, 
i moon her silver-beams throw; 
wn tothe arms of her lover—her eye 
is upliftedto his—in his arms will she die— 
Her love is confest—in life’s rolling tide 
They were severed afar by the quicksands of pride; 
But ia death they ate happy—alone in that ball, 
—With a kiss they finish the festival — 
Still the heaven fire grows!—still the ashes are sent 
row the angry and lowering firmament— 
* Lake a shower of spangles they come through the night, 
Tiil the atmosphere burns with their lurid light; 
Fast the flood-gates of life are closing around, 
And smothering cries through the welkin resound; 
Suffocation stalks gaunt o’er his agonized prey, 
~The mantle of ashes his deathly array'* 


* “ The shower of ashes by which ‘Pompeii was destroyed was so sudden and over 
whelmiag, a to leave no means of escape. The skeletons of persons are found in dif 
ferent situations—several appear to have been endeavouring to make their escape from 
a spiendid hall, at which it is supposed from their ornaments, and the stains of the 
driaxing caps yet visible ov the marble tables, that they had been feasting. Others 
ware found at the theatres. From these circumstances it is conjectured that the catas- 


most have taken place at might.” | 


rich treat to those who are not already in possession of tt. 


THE SAILOR BOYS DREAM. 


In slumbers of midnight the Sailor boy lay, i 
His hammock swung loose at the sport of the wind; 
All watch-worn and weary his cares flew away, 
And visions of happiness danced o’er his mind. 


He thought of his home—of his dear vative bowers, 
And pleasures that warbled in life's merry morn, 

While memory stood side-ways, ha}f covered with flowers, 
Aud restored every rose, but secréted its thorn. 


And fancy her magical pinion spread wide, 
To bid the young dreamer ip ecstasy rise, 
Now far, far behind him the green waters glide, 
And the cot of his forefathers blesses his eyes. 


The jessamine clambers in flower o’er the thatch, 
The swallow sings sweet from her nest in the wall, 

All trembling, with transport he raises the latch, 
And the voices of loved ones 1eply to his cail. 


His father bends o’er him with looks of delight, 
His cheek is impearl’d with a mother’s warm tear; 
The lips of the boy in a love-kiss unite, 
With the lips of the maid whom his bosom holds dear. 


The heart of the dreamer beats high in his breast, . 
Joy quickens his pulse, all his hardships seem v’er, 

'And a murmur of happiness steals througn his rest, 

| Oh, God! thou hast blest me, | ask for no more. 


Ha! wheuce is that flame that now bursts on his eye? 
Ah! whence is that sound that alarums his ears? 

Tis the lightuing’s red glare, painting hell on the sky, 
"Tis the crashing of thunder—the groan of the spheres. 


He springs from his hammock, he flies to the deck, 

_ Amazeiment confronts him with images dire, 
Wild winds and mad waves drives his vessel a wreck, 
The masts fly in splinters—the shrouds are on fire. 


Around him the billows tremenduously swell; 
_ In vain the lost wretch calls on Mary to save; 
Unseen hands of spirits are ringing his knell, 
And the death angel flaps his broad wing o’er the wave: 


Oh! sailor boy where is thy dream of delight? 
In darkness dissolves the gay frost-work of bliss; 
Where now is the picture which fancy touched bright, 
Thy parents soft pressure, and love’s honied kiss? 


Oh! sailor boy, sailor boy, never again, 

Shall home, love, or kindred thy wishes repay, 
Unbdiest and unhonour’d, down deep in the main 
Full many a score fathoms, thy frame shall decay. 


No tomb shall ere plead to remembrance for thee, 
Or redeem form or frame from the merciless surge; 
The white foam of waves shall thy winding,sheet be, 
And the winds, in the midnight of winter, thy dirge. 


On beds of green sea flow’rs thy limbs shall be laid, 

Around thy white bones the red coral shall grow, 

Of thy fair yellow locks threads of amber be made, 
And every part suit with thy mansion below. 


Days, months, years and ages shall circle away, 


Yet still the vast waters above thee shall roll; 
Earth loses thy pattern forever and aye— 


Oh: sailor boy, sailor boy, peace to thy soul. 
THE BEE. 

“« Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


Our objectiis happiness---ne’er could we miss it 
In life’s varied path, if the talent were ours 

From all we encounter some good to elicit 

As bees gather sweets from the meanest of flowers 


INTERESTING TO YOUNG LADIES. 


The following advertisement, on a subject highly inter- 

esting "to many of our fair readers, is copied from 

the Boston Centinel—The Editor of that paper re- 

marks, “ We presume the author of it to be in earn- 

est, as he inclosed three dollars in it, to pay for 
the insertion.” 
NOTICE. 


“A young Gentleman, of good family and estate, 
aged about 23 years, who haga fine house, well fur- 
nished, wishes to obtain a partner for life, who s- 
ses the following qualitications:—A humble heart, sub- 
dued and influenced by grace, which Prosperity will 
neither too much elate, nor adversity deject; a uniform, 
mild and amiable temper, which the trifling incidents 
of life will not. easily irritate; a well cultivated mind, 
with an improved taste for reading; graceful and pleas. 
ing manners, rather modest than assuming; habits of pru- 
dence and industry; a decided partiality for domestic 


enjoyments; a good healthy constitution, respectable 


A highly whose literary contributions havé added | 
much to the value of our paper, having requested an insertion 
of the following beautiful and pathetic poem, we publish it 
with pleasure, believing, at the same time, we shall present a 


sand Dollars. If there is a young Lady within 300 
miles of this place, between 18 and 22 years of age, who 
really possesses these qualifications, and is willing to 
unite herself with a man whose happiness would con- 
sist in endeavours to render her happy; and whose 
united fortunes, under the blessings of Providence and 
frugal management, would render them independent 
and even affluent through life—she may open the way 
to become acquainted with one who would endeavour 
tobe such, by addressing a line prior to the first day of 
January next, with postage paid, to J. Z. 1. to the care 
of the Editor of the Columbian Centinel, in Boston, 
stating place of residence, with such other particulars 
as may be considered necessary. 


ADDRESS TO A HUSBAND. 
By Miss Porter. 


Oh grant my prayer, and let me go, 
Thy toils to share, thy path to smooth; 
Is there a want, a wish, a wo, 
Which wedded love can fail to soothe? 


At morn, when sleep still steals thine eyes, 
My hand thy temp’rate meal shall spread; 

At night my smiles shall check tby sighs, 
And my fond arms support thy head. 


And if thy vexing cares should dart 
Some hasty word, my zeal to chill, 

Still this unchanging, tender heart, 
The sacred vow I made shall fill. 


Persian. Apologue of Sadee—How beautifully and 
simply has Sadee depicted the benefit of good society 
in the following well known apologue—One day as | 
was in the bath a friend of mine put into my hand a 
piece of scented clay. 1 took it and said to it, ‘art thou 
musk or ambergris, for I am charmed with thy per- 
fume?’ It answered, ‘I was a despicable piece of clay, 
but f am sometimes in the company with the rose; the 
quality of my companion was communicated to me, 
otherwise I should be only a bit of clay, as I appear to 
be.’ 


NEW SONG. 


When a poor little maid feels her senses astray, 
Cannot sleep on her pillow, nor rest all the day, 
Sees a form still pursue her, do all that she can, 

And this form should be that of a handsome young ™an, 
Sly neighbours will whisper then, good lack-a-day! 
The poor little maid’s in a very bad way. 

When of her old friends she begins to grow shy, 
When she speaks very seldom, and speaks with a sigh, 
When tho’ witty or wise, she appears like a dunce, 
And folks wonder what’s come to the girl all at once, 
Sly neighbours will whisper then, geod lack-a-day! 
The poor little maid’s in a very bad way. 


STANZAS. 


“ And false the light on glory’s plume.”’—Mooxs. 


We may twine the green wreath round the brow of 
the brave, : 
| We may tread in the footsteps of glory; 
And fame from oblivion a record my save 
That shali make us resplendent in story. 


Yet what is the wreath that the world holds so high? 
Will it free us from the care of the morrow? 

Will it dry the big tear-drop in misery’s eye, 
Or soften the throbbings of sorrow? 

No: not in this world must we look for relief, 
From the bright-gilded pages of story, 

For the wounds that are made by the arrows of grief, 

- Are ne’er healed by the bandage of glory; 
But med brighten the cloud which may darken our 


Ww 
, The hope of eternity’s given. 


* Some will read over, or rather over read a book, with 
a view only to find fault; like venomous spiders extract- 
ing a poisonous quality, where the industrious bees sip 
out a sweet and profitable juice.—Sir Roger L’ Estange. 
Wise men mingle innecent mirth with their cares, 
as an help either to forget them or overcome them;jbut 
to be intemperate for the ease of one‘s mind, is to cure 
melancholy with madness. 


Answers to the Riddles in our last: 
1. Noises —2. They are guided by. Ministers.—3. 
Amiable,—4. Your name,—S, It is always forg~etting. 


parentage, and a fortune of from Ten to Twenty Thou-|| 


—6. The letter i.—7. The letter e.— 
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